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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


October,  2001  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  December  1,  2001  then- 
member  ship  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2605  Halbert  Carmichael,  P.  O.  Box  5625,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27650 

(English  Hammered) 

2606-MT  Andy  Lanier,  4781-B  Sunny  Palm  Circle,  W.  Palm  Beach,  FL  33415 

(Orchids  on  Coins,  Stamps,  Currency) 

2607  Gar  Travis,  211  Deborah  Place,  Jacksonville,  N.C.  28540 

(Former  British  Colonies  of  America) 

2608-MT  Allan  F.  Pacela,  Sc.D.,  P.  O.  Box  1040,  Solvang,  CA  93464-1040 

(Chinese  Cash) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  item  is  new  to  the  Library: 
Michael  Metras 


AA40.MetM:2000:MM 

METRAS,  MICHAEL 

Money  Meanderings:  An  Introduction  to  Numismatics 
Pub.  2000,  on  CD-ROM 

An  interactive  book  on  CD-ROM  in  HTML  format  that  includes  over  85 
articles  that  originally  appeared  in  the  Elgin  Coin  Club  Newsletter.  While  the 
contents  are  predominately  U.S.  it  does  have  a significant  portion  dealing  with 
ancient  and  foreign  coins. 

II.  For  all  the  years  your  Library  has  been  using  a computer,  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  able  to  see  a numismatic  book  transferred  onto  CD-ROM.  The  disk. 
Money  Meanderings , donated  to  the  NI  Library  by  Michael  Metras  was  a pleasure  to 
work  with.  While  I am  used  to  handling  books,  I am  also  used  to  doing  research 
from  a computer  screen,  so  dealing  with  Mr.  Metras’  "manuscript"  presented  no 
problems.  In  fact  I found  certain  advantages  that  having  the  material  in  printed  form 
would  not  have  provided.  The  saving  of  shelf  space  alone  should  not  be  discounted, 
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but  using  my  computer  search  command  saved  time  and  effort,  the  ability  to  print  out 
a copy  of  a page  of  interest,  and  the  clarity  of  the  photographs  has  led  this  Librarian 
to  believe  that  this  "new"  method  of  "publishing"  has  a rightful  place  in  the  libraries 
of  the  future.  Hopefully  other  authors  and  publishers  will  follow  suit. 

III.  And  finally,  it  bothers  me  when  I miss-attribute  someone’s  hard  work.  In  the 
June  2001  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin  I reported  on  the  English  translation  of  The  Cob 
Coinage  of  Columbia  1622-1756.  The  original  book,  Macuquinas  de  Columbia  was 
indeed  written  by  Jorge  E.  Restrepo  and  Joseph  R.  Lasser,  but  the  English  edition  that 
also  includes  two  additional  essays  by  Joseph  Lasser,  as  well  as  various  emendations 
by  him,  was  translated,  and  published,  by  William  L.  Bischoff  of  PERTINAX  PRESS. 
The  work  actually  should  be  classified  as  a second  edition  because  of  the  extra  Lasser 
material  added  by  Mr.  Bischoff  to  his  English  manuscript. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 

James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


POSITION  OPEN  FOR  NI  INDEX  COMPILER 


After  17  years  in  the  position  of  Index  Compiler,  Dick  Schubert  has  asked  NI  to  find 
a volunteer  to  replace  him  in  that  staff  position.  His  final  task  will  be  the  publication 
of  a 10  year  index  covering  the  years  from  1991  through  2000.  This  10-year  index 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  available  to  the  membership. 

NI  is  currently  seeking  a volunteer  to  take  over  the  position  of  Index  Compiler.  This 
staff  job  requires  a minimum  of  time  each  month  in  compiling  an  index  for  each  issue 
of  the  NI  Bulletin  in  a computer  file.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  complete  year’s 
index  would  be  sent  to  Dallas  in  printer-ready  format  for  publication. 

Any  volunteer  for  this  position  should  apply  to  the  NI  Board  of  Governors  at  the 
regular  Dallas  mailing  address.  U.S.  residence  is  not  a prerequisite  for  this  position. 


NI  BULLETIN  CUMULATIVE  SUBJECT  INDEX  1991-2000 

The  NI  BULLETIN  CUMULATIVE  SUBJECT  INDEX  1991-2000  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  available  to  the  membership.  The  index  is  available  only  in 
order  form.  Cost  is  $3.00  postpaid  which  can  be  included  with  your  2002  dues 
remittance.  Orders  for  this  10-year  index  should  be  sent  to  Numismatics 
International,  P.  O.  Box  570842,  Dallas,  TX  75357-0842. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Island  of  Taiwan  was  never  renamed  Formosa. 

John  Sandrock’s  article,  "A  Monetary  History  of  the  Former  German  Colony  of 
Kiaochou"  (June  2001,  pp.  149-168)  contains  an  egregious  error  when  he  says  near  the 
end  of  the  first  paragraph  that  "The  Japanese.. .laid  claim  to.. .Taiwan,  which  was  then 
renamed  Formosa." 

There  never  was  a large  island  off  the  coast  of  China  named  "Formosa".  True,  many 
Western  nations  referred  to  the  island  of  Taiwan  (as  it  has  always  been  named  by  it 
two  "owners"  China  and  Japan)  as  "Formosa",  especially  the  British  who  still  at  times 
use  the  name. 

It  is  also  true  that  as  a sop  to  Western  powers  the  Japanese  used  the  name  "Formosa" 
in  a few  postmarks,  shortly  after  seizing  the  island  in  1895,  on  mail  addressed  to 
foreign  destinations.  The  Japanese-language  versions  of  these  postmarks  always  used 
the  name  "Taiwan".  The  use  of  "Formosa"  in  these  postmarks  lasted  only  a year  or 
two,  when  it  was  replaced  with  "Taiwan". 

Officially  the  island  was  known  to  the  Japanese  as  "Taiwan"  at  all  times.  The 
occupation  government  set  up  on  the  island  was  the  Taiwan  Sotokufu,  translated  by 
the  Japanese  as  the  Taiwan  Government-General. 


(Reduced  size) 
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Mr.  Sandrock’s  Banknote  shown  on  p.  151  reminded  me  of  a note  in  my  collection 
that  also  bears  the  admonition  "Do  not  pay  by  lamplight."  His  note  is  from  the 
county  town  of  Muping,  a few  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Yantai  (formerly 
Chefoo)  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Shandong  peninsula,  while  mine  was  issued  by  a 
trading  company  in  Qixia,  a county  town  about  57  km.  southwest  of  Yantai.  Both 
notes  were  printed  by  commercial  printers  in  Yantai.  "Do  not  pay  by  lamplight"  is 
in  the  tablet  below  the  building  on  the  reverse  of  my  note. 

George  A.  Fisher,  Jr. 

Littleton,  Colorado 

LARGE  PORTRAITURE  DURING  THE  TETRARCHY 
James  V.  Kreloff,  Caspar,  California,  NI  # 2508 

The  style  of  portraiture  during  the  Tetrarchy  was  that  of  strength  and  force,  as  shown 
in  the  massive  heads  and  thick  necks.  This  style  frames  the  personality.  Often  the 
artist  erases  the  personality  in  the  depiction  of  an  easier  "Classic"  style. 

A part  of  this  style  is  the  new  habit  of  depicting  the  large  eye.  Many  of  the  coins 
from  Alexandria  show  this  style.  Note  the  mummy  case  paintings  of  the  time.  One 
could  display  large  eye  side  by  side  with  "true"  portrait  for  Maximianus,  Licinius, 
Galerius,  Severus,  Constantius,  and  all  the  rest. 

This  may  have  been  a physical  trait  of  Constantine,  besides,  Mr.  Bob  Forrest  shows 
Constantine  and  his  horse  in  "Strange  Shores  IX"  (NI  Bulletin , August  1997,  p.202). 
That  being  so,  I can  imagine  the  nouveaux  around  the  world  all  busy  with  their  wigs 
and  eye  shadow. 

The  ability  to  engrave  a true  portrait  on  coins  was  already  weakened  and  soon  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  large  eye  style  persists  to  this  day  in  the  tradition  of  icon 
painting. 

In  this  same  article,  Mr.  Forrest  on  page  207,  Fig.  6,  shows  a reverse  of  Commodus: 
Jupiter  and  seven  stars.  Faustina  Sr.  has  a bronze  showing  a pretty  moon  and  seven 
stars: 


The  legend  is:  DIVAAVGVS  TAFAVSTINA. 

I think  this  symbol  is  an  expression  of  Faustina’s  divinity,  or  also  of  some  date.  The 
stars  could  be  the  Pleiades.  The  moon  and  seven  stars  is  an  impressive  symbol. 

Somewhere  in  Charles  Dickens’  stories  there  is  an  ale-house  of  that  name. 
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Cartagena  RN  & N(E)R  mintmarks 
combined  on  Colombian  cobs 

Herman  Blanton,  Mount  Vernon,  OH,  NI # LM1 15 


New  Discovery  of  Colombian  coin  type:  Cartagena  8 reales  ca.  1627-1633 

Numismatist  Daniel  Sedwick  alerted  me  to  a Cartagena  cob  that  has  the  mint  mark 
RN  to  the  right  of  the  shield.  Comparison  with  a similar  coin  in  my  collection 
identifies  both  pieces  having  been  made  from  very  similar  if  not  identical  punches. 
Neither  coin  has  full  details,  but  by  mentally  "re-constructing"  a composite  from  the 
two  coins,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  the  coins  have  two  complete  sets  of  mint  marks, 
a previously  unreported  type  for  the  Cartagena  mint. 

The  Cartagena  mint  operated  sporadically  between  1622  and  1655,  and  used  four  (4) 
different  mintmarks;  S,  RN,  NR  and  C.  The  RN  mint  mark  was  used  in  the  first  year 
of  mint  operation,  1622,  by  assayer  "A",  possibly  Inigo  de  Alvis.  Assayer  "E", 
possibly  Echeverria,  looks  to  have  used  the  RN  mintmark  from  1627  to  1630  and  in 
1633,  however  additional  dates  could  yet  be  discovered.  In  the  Christensen  auction  of 
May  14,  1982,  lot  216,  there  was  a 1626  2 reales  RN  (E),  with  the  E inferred, 
therefore  the  coins  could  have  been  struck  as  early  as  1626.  See  table  1 for  a list  of 
dated  coins. 

For  information  on  the  Cartagena  mint  see  Lasser  in  the  reference  section  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

Coin  numbers  below  refer  to  numbers  that  the  author  assigned  in  the  web  site 

Colombian  Silver  Cobs. 

Coin  #1810  is  from  Ponterio  auction  sale  106,  April  7 & 8,  2000,  lot  1619.  The  coin 
is  identified  in  the  Ponterio  catalog  as  a product  of  the  Santa  Fe  (Bogota)  mint,  but  an 
announcement  made  during  the  sale  clarified  the  attribution  as  Cartagena.  When  I 
first  examined  this  coin  I saw  something  to  the  right  side  of  the  shield  beneath  the 
denomination  VIII.  There  is  not  enough  of  the  characters  visible  to  read  them,  I 
thought  that  the  bottom  character  might  be  an  X.  Looking  to  the  left  of  the  shield, 
notice  the  mint  mark  NR  and  the  large  assayer  mark  "E"  between  the  NR  of  the 
mintmark,  for  a vertical  grouping  of  NER. 

Coin  #1818  is  reported  to  come  from  a "Black  Sea"  hoard  of  mostly  Spanish  cobs  but 
with  some  Mexico  and  Potosi  cobs  as  well.  The  RN  mintmark  beneath  the 
denomination  VIII  to  the  right  of  the  shield  is  clear,  even  though  the  area  above  the 
mintmark,  including  the  VIII  is  double  struck.  The  NER  to  the  left  of  the  shield  is  not 
clear,  with  only  the  N being  visible. 
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#1810  weight  26.782  grams 


#1818  weight  27.1 74  grams 


Close  up  of  the  RN  mintmark  beneath  the  VIII 
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Characteristics  common  to  both  coins: 


OBVERSE 

Shield  Style 
Shield  width  - 22  mm 

Number,  style  and  location  of  lily  flowers  in  New 
Burgundy 

Location  of  RN  mint  mark 
Style  of  tail  on  the  Brabant  lion 
Denomination  VIII  reads  down  and  in  same  location 
Legend  stops  are  a cross  of  five  dots 

A ma  jor  difference  in  the  reverse  design,  coin  #1810  has  brace  design  at  cross  ends 
instead  of  arcs;  coin  #1818  has  arcs,  which  is  the  standard  configuration  for  Spanish 
cobs.  Christensen  also  has  an  NER  Cartagena  cob  with  braces  at  cross  ends,  lot  # 213 

My  search  for  other  coins  of  this  type  produced  one  other,  for  a total  of  three  (3) 
pieces.  It  is  Cayon  # 5838  and  the  photo  shows  a letter  N and  part  of  another  letter 
(R?)  immediately  below  the  VIII  of  the  denomination,  exactly  the  same  location,  but 
not  the  same  order,  as  on  the  two  coins  illustrated  here.  The  Cayon  coin  has  a partial 
date  of  (1)62(X). 


REVERSE 

Thick  cross  arms,  #1818  is  even  thicker 
though 

Castles  have  tall  towers 
Right  towers  have  3 sharp  points 


Cayon  5838  - images  of 5838  copyright  Cayon,  used  with  permission 


Table  1 


1628 

RNE 

4 reales 

1628 

RNE 

2 escudos 

1629 

RNE 

2 escudos 

1630 

RNE 

4 reales 

1633 

RNE 

8 reales 

Illustrations  of  assayer  "E" 
using  different  mint  marks. 


Calico  (Felipe  IV)  #61 7B,  Lasser  (1992)  plate  13  (not  in  Lasser  2000) 

Restrepo  M52-6,  Lasser  (2000)  M52C-6 

Calico  (Felipe  IV)#  133 

Restrepo  M36-3,  Lasser  (2000)  M36C-3 

Lasser  (2000)  M45C-12 

dated  coins  with  the  RN  mintmark.  There  are  other  dates  for  Assayer  "E" 
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Thanks  to  Daniel  Sedwick,  & Dr.  Jorge  Restrepo  for  information  and  for  reviewing 
the  article.  Thanks  to  Cayon  - Jano  S.L.  for  use  of  their  image. 

All  rights  reserved  by  the  author.  The  author  grants  non-exclusive  rights  to 
Numismatics  International  print  and  internet  publication,  and  to  Circulo  Numismatico 
Antioqeno  for  print  and  internet  publication. 

THE  PRICE  GOES  UP,  THE  WEIGHT  COMES  DOWN 
Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary , Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  small  coin  values  in  copper  usually  did  not  contain 
their  worth  in  copper.  They  formed  a token  coinage.  There  was  a good  reason  for 
that,  as  illustrated  by  the  following. 

In  1797,  in  order  to  end  the  chaos  in  its  regal  copper  coinage.  Great  Britain 
introduced  a new  penny  and  twopence.  To  discourage  forgery,  these  "cartwheels" 
contained  nearly  their  full  value  in  copper,  an  ounce  (31  grams)  per  penny.  But  soon 
the  price  of  copper  started  to  rise,  owing  to  the  near-continuous  wars.  Unpatriotic 
Brits  started  to  sell  the  coins  to  the  French,  who  paid  more  than  face  value  for  the 
metal.  The  next  issue,  1806-1807,  was  lighter  than  the  previous  one. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Dutch  authorities  in  the  East  Indies  (Indonesia)  ran  low 
on  petty  silver  coins,  stuivers  (stivers)  and  double  stuivers.  As  there  was  a good 
supply  of  copper  bars  from  Japan  on  hand,  they  decided  to  convert  these  into  coinage 
by  simply  hacking  off  pieces  of  the  right  intrinsic  weight  and  mark  them  with  their 
value,  1 Sl  or  2 Sl. 

But  in  this  region  too  the  price  of  copper  rose.  A later  issue  was  lighter.  These  were 
either  again  lopped  off  bars,  or  made  by  cutting  down  older  issues  and  restamping 
them. 

The  stuiver  "bonk"  of  the  first  issue  (1796-1802)  weighed  23  grams.  1803-1810 
issues  weighed  19  grams  for  a stuiver. 
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OF  HEXAGRAMS  AND  PENTAGRAMS  IV: 

THE  DESCENT  INTO  KITSCH  - LUCKY  CHARMS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England , Nl  # 2382 


In  summary  illustration  of  what  this  article  is  all  about,  I can  do  no  better  than  refer 
readers  to  the  piece  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1.  Of  abysmally  cheap-looking 
simulated  gold,  and  possibly  of  1960’s  manufacture,  it  represents  a rather  sad  end  to 
the  once  noble  magical  traditions  surrounding  the  Shield  of  David  and  the  Seal  of 
Solomon.  In  short,  mystical  kitsch.  The  hexagram,  tricked  out  with  suitably  occult- 
looking symbols,  is  here,  as  it  tells  us  round  the  obverse  margin,  "A  Talisman  for 
Good  Health."  It  comes,  as  we  see  from  the  reverse,  with  dubiously  sincere  wishes 
for  the  good  luck  and  good  health  of  the  wearer,  from  one  Katrina. 


I have  no  idea  who  Katrina  was,  I’m  afraid.  In  idle  moments  I fancy  she  was  some 
seaside-resort  astrologer-cum-clairvoyante  whose  real  name  was  something  much 
more  mundane  like  Doris  Hardcastle.  By  crossing  her  palm  with  silver,  Doris  - I’m 
sorry,  Katrina  - would  read  your  tea-leaves  and/or  tarot  cards,  and  throw  in  one  of 
these  talismans  for  good  measure.  Or  maybe  she  was  the  resident  astrologer  who  did 
the  horoscopes  for  a 1960’s  teenage  girls’  magazine,  and  this  talisman  was  a free-gift 
with  the  said  magazine.  Either  way,  it  is  kitsch  with  a capital  K.  Indeed,  so  tacky 
is  it  that  I nearly  didn’t  buy  it  at  all!  But  then,  on  reflection,  I came  to  think  that  I 
was  being  too  snobbish,  and  that  in  fact  this  queer  little  thing  was  just  as  much  a part 
of  the  mystic  hexagram  story  as  anything  from  medieval  times  or  from  exotic  Arab 
lands.  So  I bought  it  and  into  this  series  it  went.  The  trouble  is  that  this  revised 
philosophy  of  mine  is  leading  to  an  increasing  pile  of  mystical  kitsch  cluttering  up  my 
home,  but  there  it  is. 
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Less  kitsch-ish  is  the  bronze  Anglo-Jewish  piece  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  2.  This 
is  a good  luck  coin  issued  by  the  Jewish  Orphanage,  Norwood  (south  London).  It 
bears  the  Star/Shield  of  David  on  the  obverse,  with  the  word  MAZEL  = (good)  luck 
in  Hebrew  at  its  centre.  On  the  reverse  is  a lucky  horseshoe  with  the  words,  "Good 
luck  to  you  wherever  you  are,  at  home,  abroad  or  on  the  sea."  There  is  no  date  on 
this  piece,  but  the  orphanage,  though  founded  in  1795,  only  moved  to  Norwood  in 
1866,  and  was  only  named  the  Jewish  Orphanage  in  1928.  Since  it  closed  in  1963, 
we  can  set  limits  on  this  lucky  coin’s  date  (1).  Incidentally,  the  orphanage  also  issued 
a souvenir  medal  celebrating  the  coronation  of  George  VI  in  1937,  and  this,  like  the 
lucky  coin,  was  probably  a fund  raiser  or  a keepsake  given  to  benefactors  of  the 
orphanage. 


An  Irish  relative  of  Fig.  2 is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  3.  This  too  is  bronze.  Instead 
of  the  obverse  Jewish  Star  of  David,  its  obverse  bears  the  Irish  harp,  much  as  on 
modern  Irish  coinage,  but  surrounded  by  shamrock  (2).  Its  reverse  bears  a shamrock- 
bedecked  lucky  horseshoe  with  the  rather  catchy  jingle: 


Whether  the  Irish  jingle  improved  on  the  Jewish  one,  or  whether  the  Jewish  one 
copied  the  Irish  but  ‘tidied  up  its  use  of  English’,  I do  not  know  - I suspect  the  latter, 
the  moreso  since  the  horseshoe  is  really  a non-Jewish  symbol  of  good  luck,  and  thus 
seems  more  likely  to  have  been  borrowed  in  the  present  context  (3).  But  whichever 
came  first,  the  two  pieces  do  not  appear  to  be  too  far  apart  in  date. 

Sticking  with  the  horseshoe  for  a moment,  this  is,  of  course,  so  widely  known  that  it 
is  an  instantly  recognisable  symbol  of  good  luck,  even  if  most  of  us  would  be  very 
hard-pressed  to  explain  why , if  we  were  ever  asked  (4)!  It  features  on  a multitude  of 
lucky  charms,  as,  for  example,  on  the  brass  charm  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig. 
4,  where  it  appears  in  conjunction  with  a 5-pointed  lucky  star  and,  on  the  obverse,  a 
black  (?)  cat  (5).  There  is  no  manufacturer  or  date  of  issue  on  this  piece,  but  on  a 
larger  version  of  it  (diameter  32mm,  also  brass)  the  words  SAMSON,  LONDON 
appear  beneath  the  cat.  Samson’s  were  a novelty  company  who,  Ralph  Hayes  tells 
me,  were  certainly  active  in  about  1927  (6).  The  piece  in  Fig.  4 does  look  as  if  it 
might  well  date  from  around  then. 


Fig.  3 


Good  luck  t’ye 
Where’er  ye  be 
At  home,  abroad 
Or  on  the  sea. 
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Fig.  4 Fig.  5 

The  ubiquitous  horseshoe  appears  again  - this  time  with  the  4-leaf  clover  and  a 
wishbone  (?)  (7)  on  the  aluminium  lucky  piece  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  5.  I am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  my  imagination  or  not,  but  I wonder  if  the  reverse  symbols  are  in 
the  spaces  formed  by  an  old-fashioned  car  steering-wheel,  and  if  so,  if  this  is  a lucky 
charm  for  drivers?  If  it  is,  the  style  of  wheel  suggests  a date  of  about  1950  or  so, 
which  would  certainly  fit  in  with  the  apparent  age  of  this  piece. 


Talking  of  cars,  Ira  Rezak  sent 
me  a rubbing  of  a rather 
interesting  silver  and  enamelled 
amuletic  badge,  shown  actual 
size  in  Fig.  6,  and  with  two 
holes,  one  either  side,  for 
affixing  it  - probably  to  a car.  It 
bears  a radiant  Star  of  David 
with  the  name  of  Yahweh  at  its 
centre,  and  around,  in  Hebrew, 
"Hear;  O Israel,  the  Lord  Our 
God  is  One"  - a curious  mixture 
of  religious  fervour-cum-car 
protection  plan!  Ira  tells  me  this 
piece  probably  dates  from  about 
the  1920’s  and  is  possibly  of 
German  origin. 


This  brings  us  back  to  hexagrams  again  and  the  truly 
peculiar  concoction  in  bronze  shown  VA  times  actual 
size  in  Fig.  7.  At  its  centre  is  a hexagram  containing 
the  symbol  known  as  a tau  or  ankh  cross  (8),  a symbol 
which  an  old  book  of  talismans  tells  us  enhances  the 
power  of  the  basic  Seal  of  Solomon  (9).  In  the  upper 
margin  are  the  standard  astrological  symbols  for  (left  to 
right)  Jupiter,  the  Sun  and  Mercury  - why  these  three 
particularly  is  not  clear.  In  the  lower  margin  are  some 
garbled  or  largely  pseudo-Chinese  characters.  I asked 
George  Fisher  if  he  could  make  anything  out  of  them, 
but  he  could  only  make  sense  out  of  the  word  on  the 
left,  which  was  quite  clearly  k’uai-lo,  meaning  happy, 
joyful,  cheerful  etc.  "The  other  two  words  are  probably  in  the  same  vein,"  he  told 
me,  "but  I just  can’t  resolve  them  - the  characters  are  too  garbled." 
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So  where  did  this  piece  originate?  My  guess  is  that  it  is  a "mystic  talisman" 
produced  for  "popular  consumption"  here  in  England  about  1900.  Certainly,  on  the 
back  of  it,  in  raised  letters,  is  REGD.  APPLD.  FOR  - which  is  more  suggestive  of 
commercial  enterprise  than  other-worldly  concerns  - and  the  queer  mix  of  symbols 
on  it  suggests  that  it  was  made  deliberately  weird-looking  to  capture  the  fertile 
imaginations  of  folk  who  like  to  dabble  in  the  occult.  But  exactly  where  and  when 
it  originated,  and  who  designed  it  for  whom,  remain  shrouded  in  mystery. 


Readers  may  recall  the  ‘Indian’  hexagram- with-solar- symbol  amulet/talisman  at  the 
end  of  Part  III  of  this  series.  Like  the  piece  in  Fig.  7,  I wondered  if  that  too  was 
home-grown  in  England  and  part  of  a then  current  fad  for  things  occult  and  exotically 
oriental,  just  as  in  the  1960’s  there  was  a fad  for  eastern  wisdom  and  gurus  like 
Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi.  Certainly  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  - before 
Nazi  Germany  forever  damaged  its  appeal  - the  swastika  symbol  was  all  the  rage,  not 
just  among  the  mystically  inclined,  but  as  a good  luck  symbol  for  popular,  general 
consumption. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  even  attempt  to  sort  out  where  the  symbol  first  originated 
and  when.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  found  throughout  the  ancient  to  modem  world, 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  New  World.  As  with  the  hexagram, 
numismatists  are  well  placed  to  appreciate  this  fact,  for  swastikas  are  found  on  ancient 
coins  of  Celtic  Gaul,  Italy,  Sicily,  North  Africa,  Greece,  Crete,  Asia  Minor  and  India 
(10).  It  features,  too,  on  many  an  Indian  temple  token/religious  medal  (11a). 
Somewhat  curiously,  though  the  symbol  was  and  is  quite  well  known  in  China,  it 
appears  on  very  few  Chinese  amulets  (lib).  Also  curiously,  in  view  of  its  widespread 
distribution,  I am  not  aware  of  the  swastika  appearing  on  any  Islamic  talismans  (11c). 


Fig.  8 


Whether  or  not  the  symbol  originated  in  India  - and  it  is 
variously  argued  (12)  - the  name  swastika  (13)  does  appear  to 
be  of  Indian  origin,  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  for  "well 
being"  (14),  hence  by  extension  "good  luck"  (15). 

Thus  we  come  to  find  English  lucky  charms  like  the  bronze 
piece  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  8 - a floral  swastika  on  a neat 
hexagonal  flan  and  "Good  for  two  years  good  luck."  When  this 

was  made,  and  sold  through  what 
outlets,  I have  no  idea,  but  it  looks  old 
enough  to  be  first-cousin  to  the  swastika 
charm  illustrated  - and  advertised  - in 
Fig.  9.  This  advert  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Mother  and  Home  in  the  run- 
up to  Christmas  in  1910,  and  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Yvonne  Bell, 
a keen  collector  of  all  things  Edwardian. 
Yvonne  told  me  that  in  the  same 
magazine,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
there  was  the  offer  of  a free  swastika 
lucky  charm,  to  be  had  by  sending  in 
two  coupons  cut  from  the  magazine,  and 
Fig.  9 a stamped,  addressed  envelope.... 


~TT~~TT“  • 'VJi.l; 

Special  Swaitikil,  to  give  away  as  ~ 
. , ‘Chriitniai  preienli,  arg . being  .or*? 
WT-- ‘.tiered  by  the  dozen  hjr  people  vyho 
. »|  like  to  get  .their  'preienti ’ in  good 
“ l|nl  lime.  • „•  • ; 

USHl  HJ  .The  SILVER  GILT  one!  (HJ1- 
■_  marked)  aV  fffi'boalfree.'.'ire 
ipedal!yt  popular.  ‘ We  get' orUeri  for  dozent 
of  them  every  day.  j ,.  r., 

The  blue  enamelled  one*  (enamelled  on 

silver  gill,  F) all -marked)  j at  • I(l0r  p6*4  free,  * 
appeal  (o  a gop4  many  people  who  think  blue 
' a specially  lucky  colour.'  , VS  .* 

And  dajr  by  'day,  more  .order  s come  for  the 
•pecial  ,GOLD  one*  al  4/9  each,  post  free" 

Thera,  will , be  more.  a*  ' Chruimas  / 

, comes  hearer^  so  those  ..who  wait  them  for 
^ ChmUnai  iKbujd  lend . NO  W,.  became  We  can 
' only  get  them,  fjvjth  the  manufacturer!  at  the  pre- 
lent  pricer  whijework  ii  comparatively  ila'ck. 

Poital  orders  pplene ' — croiibd.  ' Addieai  : 

\ " Special  SWarlik^i,"  M.QTHER  AND  HOME, 

’ 24,  Bduvena'.Street,  Loodoii.'E.C.'-  'Foreign 
ilatnpa  not  accapied.  _ ■ : 
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Fig.  10 


At  about  the  same  time,  the  fad  for  lucky  swastikas  was  up  and  running  in  the  USA 
too.  Gordon  Jarman  sent  me  a copy  of  the  postcard  reproduced  in  reduced  format 
here  as  Fig.  10,  and  which  was  issued  by  publisher  E.  Phillips  in  1907.  This  is 
interesting  for  the  modern  myth  which  the  back  of  the  card  adds  to  the  mountain  of 
already-existing  swastika  lore:  that  the  symbol  is  composed  of  four  L’s,  toe  to  toe, 
these  standing  for  Luck,  Love,  Life  and  Light..!  (16)  Note  the  lucky  horseshoe  which 
has  wheedled  its  way  into  the  swastika  story  in  illustration  of  Luck. 

Another  lucky  swastika  features  on  the  English  promotional  good  luck  charm  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  1 1 . This  is  a plated  white  metal  production  which  names  its  issuer 
(H.  D.  Jackson,  Buckle  Co.  Ltd.)  and,  for  once,  actually  gives  its  date  of  manufacture 
(1931)  - just  a few  years  before  Nazi  Germany  ‘queered  the  pitch’  for  this  ancient 
symbol. 


But  let’s  get  back  to  kitsch  with  the  American  promotional  lucky  piece  in  bronze 
shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  12.  It  was  issued  by  Rexall  who,  I am  told,  were  a 
nationwide  chain  of  drug-stores  prominent  during  the  late  1940’s  to  early  1960’s,  and 
who,  following  various  mergers,  takeovers  and  splinterings,  may  still  be  active  in  a 
much  altered  and  reduced  form.  Like  the  piece  in  Fig.  1 with  which  we  began  this 
article,  this  piece  is  so  hideously  tacky  that  I nearly  didn’t  buy  it  at  all.  Indeed  I gave 
it  back  to  its  vendor  with  a polite,  "No,  thank  you!"  after  the  most  cursory  glance,  and 
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it  was  only  after  I’d  repented  of  my  snobbishness  and  seen  the  light  of  kitsch  that  I 
hurried  back  to  its  vendor  and  bought  it.  I still  wonder  about  the  wisdom  and  sanity 
of  this,  actually,  but  anyway,  bought  it  I did. 

As  can  be  seen  it  depicts  a degenerate  Buddha-like  figure  with  a horseshoe  round  his 
neck.  He  is  named  as  GUDLUKK,  "God  of  Good  Luck,  Good  Health  and  Good 
Cheer".  On  the  reverse,  amid  an  unashamed  company  trumpet  blow,  is  a lucky 
swastika  - an  even  sadder  end  for  this  ancient  symbol  than  Fig.  1 was  for  the  Seal  of 
Solomon.  At  least  Katrina  doesn’t  keep  harping  on  about  how  wonderful  her 
predictions  are,  or  tell  us  how  she  achieves  more  accuracy  per  rune  than  any  other 
clairvoyante... 

But  tacky  as  it  is,  there  is  one  interesting  question  about  this  good  luck  piece,  and  it 
centres  on  its  swastika.  If  I had  to  guess  the  date  of  the  piece  from  its  general  ‘feel’, 
I would  pitch  it  at  about  the  1950’s,  which  is  consistent  with  the  above  quoted  dates 
for  the  heyday  of  the  Rexall  Company.  But  by  that  time,  of  course,  Nazi  Germany 
had  ‘ruined’  the  reputation  of  the  swastika,  so  it  becomes  rather  surprising  to  find  it 
used  on  this  commercial/promotional  good  luck  piece.  It  is  possible  that  the  piece  is 
older  than  I think  it  is,  and  predates  the  Nazi  usage.  If  so,  there  is  no  problem.  If, 
though,  the  piece  does  date  from  the  1950’s,  what  then?  It  is  possible,  I suppose,  that 
Rexall  were  using  the  symbol’s  ‘true’  ancient  significance,  and,  in  effect,  ignoring  the 
Nazi  connotations  as  irrelevant  to  that.  But  though  they  would  have  been  right 
enough  to  do  so,  1)  it  is  doubtful  if  most  of  Rexall’ s customers  would  have  seen 
things  that  way,  and  b)  it  all  seems  a bit  subtle  when  one  takes  a second  look  at  the 
terminally  corny  "Gudlukk"  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  piece!  Alternatively, 
is  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  anti-clockwise  swastika  or  sauvastika  (13)  on  this 
piece  represented  a deliberate  reversal  of  the  clockwise  Nazi  emblem  - a distancing 
from  the  Nazi  connotations,  as  it  were?  I don’t  know,  but  again  this  seems  a bit  too 
subtle  in  the  present  context,  somehow,  and  in  any  case,  the  distinction  between 
clockwise  and  anticlockwise  swastikas  would  probably  be  missed  by  most  ordinary 
customers.  All  in  all,  then,  I remain  a little  puzzled. 


Rexall’s  use  of  a Buddha-like  figure  as  a god  of  luck  - presumably  based  on  Hotei, 
god  of  luck  and  prosperity,  and  originally  one  of  the  Japanese  "Seven  Gods  of 
Happiness"  - reminds  me  of  our  final  piece  for  this  article,  which  is  bronze  and 
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illustrated  actual  size  in  Fig.  13.  This  good  luck  piece  is  clearly  of  Anglo-Egyptian 
origin  and  was  produced  in  Cairo  in  1946.  Here  the  Buddha-like  god  of  luck  is,  as 
the  obverse  marginal  legend  has  it,  "the  God  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be."  The 
significance  of  DIALDAS  in  the  obverse  exergue  is  not  known.  The  reverse  legend 
is  in  such  peculiar  English  that  it  surely  implies  manufacture  by  Egyptians  for  English 
speaking  residents  of  Cairo  - possibly,  as  David  Shaw  thinks,  for  some  of  the  many 
British  troops  there  just  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Possibly  it  was 
given  out  as  a promotional  piece  by  a gaming  club  or  casino  (Dialdas?).  At  any  rate, 
it  reads: 

I AM  THE  / GOD  OF  LUCKNESS  / SO  ALWAYS  / KEEP  ME 
WITH  / MISFORTUNE  TRAWS  (sic!)  / WILL  DISAPPEAR. 

I am  much  intrigued  by  the  intended  wording  of  this,  though  its  basic  meaning  is 
clear  enough.  But  I am  much  more  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  a Japanese  (or  at  least 
far  eastern)  "god  of  luckness"  turns  up  on  a charm  made  in  Egypt  for  an  English- 
speaking  clientele,  for  that  really  is  a delightful  cocktail! 

Notes. 

(1)  My  thanks  to  Betty  Marks,  archivist  of  Norwood-Ravenswood,  for  this 
information  about  the  Jewish  Orphanage,  Norwood. 

(2)  On  the  symbolism  of  shamrock,  see  "St.  Patrick",  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  1999, 
p.64-5.  ' 

(3)  Encyclopedia  Judaica  (1971  ed.),  article  "Amulet",  fig.  4,  pictures  a very 
interesting  Jewish  amulet  bearing  the  name  of  God,  Shaddai,  at  the  centre  of 
what  looks  to  be  a horseshoe.  This  is  of  18th  century  Moroccan  origin. 

(4)  Exactly  why  the  horseshoe  came  to  be  a symbol  of  good  luck  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty,  save  that  it  seems  to  derive  from  the  protection  supposed 
to  be  given  to  the  occupants  of  a house  by  nailing  a horseshoe  points-upwards 
to  its  door.  Possibly  this  is  connected  with  the  magical  reputation  of  iron  as 
a protection  against  fairies;  or  possibly  it  is  connected  with  some  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  shape  of  a horseshoe  and  the  first  crescent  following 
new  moon.  Either  way  it  is  very  obscure  - see  C.  Hole,  English  Folklore 
(1940),  p.83  & p.127.  The  story  of  the  saintly  blacksmith  St.  Dunstan  shoeing 
- and  punishing  - the  Devil  himself,  seems  to  be  a late  invention  designed  to 
fill  the  gap  - see  C.  Igglesden,  Those  Superstitions  (1931),  p.224-5. 

(5)  The  Lucky  Star  is,  I guess,  a symbol  derived  from  astrology,  but  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  black  cat  is  every  bit  as  obscure  as  the  horseshoe.  Possibly  it  is 
connected  with  the  cat’s  "canny"  manner  and  its  reputation  as  the  familiar  of 
witches.  See  Hole,  op.  cit.  p.78-9  & p.  1 19. 

(6)  Ralph  Hayes  in  a personal  letter,  but  see  his  British  Machine  Tokens  (1986), 
types  338.24ff  (p.131-2). 
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(7) 


The  reputation  of  the  4-leaf  clover  seems  to  rest  on  the  premise  that  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  one,  you  are  likely  to  be  lucky  in  other  things  too  (a 
lucky  streak).  I have  never  seen  the  wishbone  (if  that  is  what  it  is)  used 
anywhere  but  on  this  charm. 

(8)  A symbol  of  ancient  Egyptian  origin,  and  symbolising  life  - see  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge,  Amulets  and  Superstitions  (1930;  1978),  p.134.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Christian  cross,  particularly  the  tau-cross,  has  resulted  in  its  incorporation  into 
Christian  mystical  symbolism  as  indicative  of  everlasting  life  - see  Budge 
p.128-9  & p.340-1. 

(9)  W.  T.  & K.  Pavitt,  The  Book  of  Talismans,  Amulets  and  Zodiacal  Gems 
(1914),  p.22.  According  to  the  Pavitts,  the  Seal  of  Solomon  will  protect  its 
wearer  "against  all  casualties,  dangers  and  mischief  (p.21)  whilst  the  ankh 
cross  will  "bring  knowledge,  power  and  abundance"  (p.61). 

(10)  Well  covered  by  Agnes  Baldwin,  Symbolism  on  Greek  Coins  (1915;  1977), 
p.l44-ff. 

(11)  a)  Many  examples  of  Indian  swastikas  can  be  found  scattered  throughout 
Michael  Mitchiner’s  Indian  Tokens:  Popular  Religious  and  Secular  Art  from 
the  ancient  period  to  the  present  day  (1998).  For  some  typical  types,  see  his 
no.318  (p.94);  no.690  (p.159);  no.768  (p.171);  no.825  (p.181);  no.985  (p.209); 
no.  1058  (p.217);  & no.  1078  (p.220).  See  also  Fig.  3 in  Part  III  of  this  series 
(=  Mitchiner  no.659  (p.  153));  also  the  medal  described  in  "The  Goddess  Amba 
and  the  Magic  Triangle"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1998,  p.291-2  (sim. 
Mitchiner  no. 658  (p.153)). 

b)  On  the  swastika  in  China,  see  C.  A.  S.  Williams,  Encyclopedia  of  Chinese 
Symbolism  and  Art  Motives  (1960),  article  "Swastika"  (p.377-8).  For  a 
contemporary  account  of  its  use  in  China,  see  N.  B.  Dennys,  The  Folklore  of 
China  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races  (1876),  p.49- 
50.  Dennys  says  it  is  "one  of  the  commonest  diagrams  to  be  met  with 
throughout  China."  Nevertheless,  on  combing  through  Edgar  J.  Mandel’s 
Metal  Charms  and  Amulets  of  China  (1995)  and  A.  A.  Remmelts’s  Chinese 
Charms  and  Amulets  (1968)  very  few  amuletic  swastikas  emerge  - namely, 
Mandel  1.9.14-15  (=  Remmelts  no.  24)  and  Mandel  8.1.3  & 22.6.2. 

c)  I asked  Alin  Kerem  £iglin  of  Istanbul  if  he  had  ever  encountered  any 
Islamic  talismans  incorporating  the  swastika  symbol.  He  told  me  that  the  only 
swastika-bearing  piece  he  had  seen  "in  a very  long  time"  - and  which, 
needless  to  say,  ended  up  in  my  collection  - is  the  one  illustrated  actual  size 
in  Fig.  14.  As  can  be  seen,  though,  it  is  not  obviously  Islamic  - it  merely 
happened  to  surface  in  Alin’s  shop  in  Istanbul,  and  so  may,  perhaps,  have 
drifted  thither  from  India  or  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  in  that 
it  incorporates  two  clockwise/male  swastikas  and  two  anticlockwise/female 
swastikas  (more  properly  sauvastikas  - see  note  13  below).  The  whole  is 
hollowed  out  of  solid  silver,  with  the  four  swastikas  gold-plated,  though  the 
plating  is  now  a little  threadbare,  presumably  through  age  and  wear.  One  of 
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Fig.  14 


Alin’s  comments  is  interesting:  even  in  Turkey  swastika-bearing  talismans 
"do  not  sell  very  well"  on  account  of  the  association  between  the  swastika  and 
the  Nazis. 

(12)  Baldwin,  op.cit.  p.141-2,  believes  the  swastika  went  from  the  Greek  world  to 
India  via  pottery,  then  from  India  to  China  with  the  Buddhists.  Budge,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  "the  home  of  the  swastika  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  India." 
(op.cit.  p.332) 

(13)  There  are  actually  two  types  of  swastika,  the  ‘clockwise’  (male)  swastika  ^ 
and  the  ‘anticlockwise’  (female)  one  , more  properly  called  the  sauvastika 
- see  Budge  p.332.  Many  seem  to  regard  the  two  as  more  or  less 
interchangeable,  though  others  regard  the  female  sauvastika  as  inauspicious, 
except  to  women  - see,  for  example,  Margaret  Stutley,  The  Illustrated 
Dictionary  of  Hindu  Iconography  (1985),  article  "Svastika"  (p.139). 

(14)  eg  Budge  p.331. 

(15)  How  it  came  to  be  thus  is  every  bit  as  obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  lucky 
horseshoe  in  the  west,  but  the  favoured  explanation  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
originally  a solar  symbol,  indicating  the  rotary  motion  of  the  Sun  round  the 
sky  - eg.  Budge  p.333,  Baldwin  p.166.  The  Sun  being  the  source  of  light  and 
life,  the  swastika  gradually  became  symbolic  of  the  good  things  in  life,  hence 
prosperity,  hence  luck  - eg.  A.  Whittick,  Symbols  (1971).  p.326-8;  Baldwin 
p.  143. 

(16)  The  modem  "four  L’s"  myth  has  an  ancient  parallel  in  the  Greek  viewing  of 
the  symbol  as  four  gammas  ( r = G)  base  to  base  - hence  the  name 
"gammadion"  - see  Budge  p.331.  Another  piece  of  swastika  lore  comes  from 
Scandinavia,  where  it  was  thought  of  as  "Thor’s  Hammer"  - see  S.  Baring 
Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1868),  vol.2,  p.86-89.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  image  is  obscure.  Budge  (p.332-3)  cites  a suggested 
link  with  the  zig-zag  of  lightning,  but  I wonder  myself  if  the  symbol  was 
actually  being  seen  as  4 hammers  ( r),  handle  to  handle,  viewed  as  a single 
‘whirling’  hammer. 
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ALGIERS:  Coins  and  Patterns  for  the  "New  Issue"  1820/21 

Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  NI  # 364 

For  the  thirteenth  regnal  year  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
Imperial  Mint  in  Constantinople  ordered  patterns  to  be  prepared  for  consideration  of 
the  Algiers  mint.  One  of  them  was  similar  to  the  popular  gold  coin  called  CEDI 
RUMI  (Cifte  (double)  Mahmudiye)  which  had  a standard  weight  of  4.55  gms.  and 
size  of  29mm.  The  pattern  was  prepared  in  white  metal  with  the  sultan’s  accession 
year  1223  and  his  regnal  year  13  (Fig.  1)  even  though  all  other  coins  struck  at  that 
mint  showed  only  the  year  of  minting,  without  a regnal  year  reference. 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


At  the  same  time  a smaller  pattern  of  another  type  (Fig.  2)  was  prepared. 

Specimens  of  both  of  these  patterns  were  offered  for  sale  at  a Sotheby  auction  in 
1979.1  They  described  the  Cedid  Rumi  specimen  as  a "pattern  double  altun"  (i.e. 
gold),  struck  in  white  metal  on  a broad  flan,  with  the  weight  of  16.67  gms.,  35mm 
size.  The  other  pattern,  of  the  smaller  size  and  different  design,  also  on  a broad  flan, 
weighed  2.25  gms.,  20mm  size,  was  described  as  a "half  altun"  (i.e.  also  gold).  Both 
of  these  specimens  were  sold  for  an  amount  well  over  their  estimated  value. 

Sotheby’s  cataloguer  missed  the  two  specimens  of  the  small  size  coin  in  the  British 
Museum  which  Lane-Poole2  catalogued  under  the  heading  of  "New  Issue,  Silver", 
one  weighed  .82  grains,  size  1 inch,  and  the  other  .76  grains  and  size  of  .8  inches  (i.e. 
5.31  gms./25.4mm  and  4.93  gms./20.6mm  respectively). 

These  two  silver  coins  were  seen  by  the  Turkish  numismatist  Ciineyt  Olser3  and 
published  by  him  in  his  study  of  the  coinage  of  Sultan  Mahmud  n,  in  1970,  and  were 
subsequently  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  "bu£u/gumu§"  (Tugrali  Cezayit  Par alari). 

Mr.  Ol9er  had  not  come  across  the  Cedid  Rumi  type  for  the  Algiers  mint,  when  he 
wrote  his  book  nine  years  prior  to  the  Sotheby  sale. 

This  writer4  did  find  a pattern  of  it,  which  he  described  in  an  article  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Turkish  Numismatic  Society  in  1992,  but  being  unaware  of  the  Sotheby 
specimen,  described  it  as  a "rare  coin  (fantasy?)",  it  had  the  appearance  of  a well 
worn,  battered  coin , struck  in  base  metal. 
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It  is  noteworthy  to  record  that  silver  coins  of  the  items  mentioned  above  were  struck 
at  the  Baghdad  mint,  the  Cedid  Rumi  type  with  regnal  year  21  (4  gms),  and  the 
smaller  one  with  regnal  year  17  (1.35  gms)  which  are  rare  coins  published  by  Dr.  K. 
Ertuk5. 

The  exquisite  design  by  one  of  the  eminent  calligraphers  at  the  Imperial  Mint  was 
well  admired  by  the  Sultan  who  also  authorised  its  use  for  the  zeri  rnahbub  struck  in 
his  regnal  year  10  (1827)  at  the  Tripoli  ( Trablus  gharb ) mint.  Incidentally  the 
formula  used  on  the  Cedid  Rumi  type  coins  had  been  used  by  the  Ottoman  rulers 
since  855H. 

A typical  specimen  of  the  large  coin  (Fig.  3)  is  described  herein. 


Fig.  3 


CEDID  RUMI  Gold  Coin  Struck  in  Constantinople  at  the  Imperial  Mint  in  the  10th  regnal  year  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  IV  s reign.  The  first  issue  was  issued  in  the  previous  year  1817  (regnal  year  9)  and 
then  for  four  years.  The  half  value  coin  TEK  was  struck  for  six.  A greatly  admired  coin. 

Obverse:  The  tughra  of  the  Sultan  with  a rose  at  the  right  hand  side.  (Khan  Mahmud  son  of 

Abdul  Hamid  always  victorious).  With  the  marginal  inscription:  Sultan  of  the  Two 
Lands  and  Emperor  of  the  Two  Seas,  the  Sultan  son  of  the  Sultan.  [This  personal 
eulogy  commences  where  the  beaded  border  is  interlaced  at  the  top  right  side.] 

Reverse:  Struck  in  Constantinople  (regnal  year  10)  within  a beaded  circle,  around  which  is: 

The  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid  Khan  May  his  sovereignty  continue. 

Note:  The  Mint  name  in  Figures  1 and  2 is  JAZA’IR  = ALGIERS  which  in  Turkish 
is  referred  to  as  Cezayir. 

References: 
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PARQUE  BALNEARIO:  The  successful 

attribution  of  seven  old  casino  tokens. 

A.  De  Barros,  Scarsdale,  New  York,  NI  #2201 

One  of  the  major  challenges  before  the  collector  of  exonumia  is  the  attribution  of 
tokens  which  bear  few  or  no  indications  at  all  about  their  issuer.  In  each  and  every 
country  where  those  pieces  circulated  in  establishments  such  as  haciendas,  plantations, 
factories,  shops,  restaurants,  hotels,  casinos,  etc,  one  can  find  tokens  that  have  defied 
all  attempts  by  researchers  to  attribute  them.  In  certain  cases  the  pieces  contain  a few 
leads,  such  as  initials  of  a name,  or  the  name  of  a person,  or  an  indication  of  what 
one  would  presume  to  be  the  name  of  a firm;  in  other  cases,  except  for  the 
denomination,  there  is  nothing  on  the  token  to  assist  the  researcher  in  its  attribution. 

The  author  of  this  article,  for  example,  has  in  his  collection  of  Brazilian  tokens  more 
than  400  types  that  have  not  so  far  been  specifically  attributed  to  any  issuer. 

For  more  recent  issues,  somewhere,  someone,  not  necessarily  a collector,  knows  about 
the  provenance  of  a token,  but  this  knowledge  is  useless  unless  it  is  shared  with  us 
collectors  and  researchers.  For  older  pieces,  this  becomes  a much  more  difficult  task, 
because  there  is  nobody  around  to  tell  their  story.  In  any  event,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  token  collecting  so  exciting  and  challenging. 

Over  the  years  I have  successfully  attributed  a number  of  pieces,  but  generally 
speaking,  failure  has  been  the  rule.  Given  the  difficulties  with  lack  of  proper 
documentation  and  often  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  and/or  interest  on  the  part  of 
certain  dealers  and  collectors  as  well,  in  many  cases  the  attribution  of  a token  can  be 
a frustrating  exercise. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  and  here  I would  like  to  share  with  other  collectors 
the  case  of  a successful  attribution.  As  we  will  see,  the  outcome  was  the  combination 
of  a coincidence,  a hunch  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  of  a book  author. 

Our  story  begins  in  1998  when  the  author  of  this  article  bought  a set  of  7 metallic 
tokens  from  a Brazilian  dealer.  The  pieces,  reproduced  below,  were  clearly  from  the 
same  issuer  and  showed  on  one  side  a mark  of  value  and  on  the  other  a monogram 
containing  the  initials  P and  B.  The  dealer  had  only  a vague  idea  about  the  identity 
of  the  issuers.  "It  may  be  from  a casino  in  Rio  de  Janeiro",  was  all  he  would  say. 
Which  casino?  He  didn’t  know  and,  apparently,  nobody  else  knew.  A list  of  casinos 
that  operated  in  Rio  didn’t  help  much,  for  none  of  them  had  the  initials  shown  on  the 
tokens.  Other  dealers  began  then  making  their  own  assumptions:  "This  is  probably 
from  a coffee  hacienda",  said  one.  "These  pieces  are  not  from  Brazil",  said  another, 
and  so  on. 

At  one  point  I was  more  confused  than  when  I bought  the  pieces.  They  could  be 
almost  anything. 
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Having  put  the  pieces  in  a box  labeled  "Unidentified",  1 forgot  about  them.  Until  two 
years  later,  in  July  2000.  At  that  time  I was  spending  two  weeks  in  Rio  and  in  a 
bookstore,  looking  for  new  publications,  I was  shown  the  last  copy  available  of  a 
book  (1)  which  I found  very  appealing,  for  it  focused  on  a subject  which  had  been 
a favorite  for  many  years:  the  history  of  coffee  in  Brazil.  The  book  I was  holding 
appeared  to  place  an  emphasis  on  the  people  whose  lives  turned  around  the  coffee 
business  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and,  in  particular,  the  city  of  Santos.  It  certainly 
looked  very  inviting  and  some  of  the  names  mentioned  sounded  familiar.  Without 
thinking  twice,  I bought  the  book,  which,  among  other  things,  described  in  detail  the 
role  of  the  land  owners,  "fazendeiros",  the  export  agents,  "commissarios"  and  the 
transport  agents.  This  "coffee  elite",  as  the  author  of  the  book  called  them,  played 
a very  important  role  in  Brazilian  politics  and  their  decisions  very  often  had  a lasting 
social  and  economic  impact  in  the  history  of  Brazil,  mainly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  when  the  country  was  the  world’s  largest  coffee  producer.  The 
book  also  contained  information  on  coffee-related  matters  not  available  in  any  other 
sources,  mostly  the  result  of  interviews  between  its  author  and  members  of  traditional 
families  from  Sao  Paulo  involved  in  the  coffee  business. 

In  one  of  the  chapters,  reference  was  made  to  a famous  hotel  whose  majestic 
buildings  still  existed  until  the  late  1990s  in  the  city  of  Santos,  namely  the  Hotel 
Parque  Balneario.  According  to  the  author,  a casino  had  functioned  in  the  hotel  in 
past  decades  of  the  last  century.  Details  about  the  history  of  the  hotel  and  its  casino 
and  anecdotes  regarding  the  rich  and  famous  that  frequented  its  salons,  were  given  in 
the  book,  the  contents  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  well  researched. 

As  I read  that  particular  chapter,  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  the 
initials  PB  could  be  related  to  Parque  Balneario.  At  that  stage,  it  was  just  a hunch, 
but  a certain  intuition  told  me  that  it  was  worth  pursuing.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
prove  the  hypothesis.  In  that  regard,  I decided  to  write  to  the  book’s  author  and  ask 
for  assistance.  A scanned  image  of  the  tokens  was  annexed  to  the  letter.  Would  the 
author  reply?  Maybe  not,  and  the  matter  would  probably  end  there,  but  I had  to  try, 
anyway.  Weeks  later,  however,  I had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  author  herself, 
who  confirmed  that  the  tokens  were  indeed  used  as  casino  chips  at  the  Parque 
Balneario.  The  author  further  informed  that  mother-of-pearl  tokens  from  the  same 
casino  existed  and  also  that  most  of  the  pieces  had  been  at  some  point  sold  to  other 
casinos  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Bingo!  I had  just  hit  the  jackpot. 

Stories  like  this  do  not  always  result  in  successful  outcomes,  but  in  this  case  the 
coincidence  of  being  shown  the  last  copy  of  a book  at  a particular  book  store  during 
a narrow  two-week  window  of  opportunity,  the  hunch  that  the  initials  PB  could  be 
related  to  the  name  of  a specific  hotel  and  casino  mentioned  in  the  book  and  the  good 
will  of  the  book’s  author  were  decisive  elements  in  solving  the  enigma.  The  hotel 
and  its  casino  no  longer  exist.  The  majestic  building  was  demolished  in  the  1990s, 
but  at  least  its  tokens  survived  and,  sooner  or  later,  will  end  up  in  the  exonumia 
market.  After  two  years  of  anonymous  existence,  my  set  can  finally  be  removed  the 
box  labeled  "Unidentified"  and  be  properly  catalogued. 

The  details  of  the  tokens  are  as  follows:  denominations  are  in  reis;  metal,  except  for 
the  5 (thousand)  reis,  which  is  white  metal,  all  the  other  pieces  are  brass;  planchet 
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modules:  100  (reis),  25mm;  200,  27mm;  500,  28mm;  800,  32mm;  1 (1000  reis), 
34mm,  3 (3000  reis),  40mm;  and  5 (5000  reis),  36mm.  All  have  a plain  edge. 

The  tokens  were  probably  used  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 


(1)  Grieg,  Maria  Dilecta.  Cafe:  historico,  tiegocios  e elite.  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 
Ed.  Olho  d’Agua,  2000. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


39th  Edition  of  quarterly  catalog  “MRI  Banker's  Guide  to  Foreign  Currency ” by 
Arnaldo  Efron.  Published  in  July  2001,  available  to  numismatists  at  a special 
reduced  price  of  US$  40.00  postpaid  to  a US  address,  US$  60  postpaid  outside  the 
US.  Monetary  Research  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3174,  Houston,  TX  77253-3174.  Phone 
(713)  827-1796,  fax  (713)  827-8665. 

The  book  is  256  pages,  8-1/4  X 1 1-3/8  inch  glossy  paper  and  bound  with  a soft  card 
cover. 

The  catalog  lists,  describes  and  illustrates  in  color  the  obverse  sides  of  the  bank  notes 
of  each  country  currently  in  circulation,  with  a separate  section  for  some  countries, 
illustrating  and  describing  outmoded  and  redeemable  bank  notes  still  in  circulation, 
with  the  limit  of  their  redeemable  date. 

Over  220  countries  are  covered,  some  of  which  use  the  bank  notes  of  other  countries 
or  of  a monetary  union  to  which  they  belong.  Over  800  color  photos  illustrate  the 
obverse  sides  of  the  notes  cataloged.  The  reverse  sides  are  not  illustrated. 

The  following  is  presented  under  the  obverse  photo  of  each  bank  note  cataloged: 
denomination,  size  in  mm.  Pick  catalog  number,  date  on  note,  principal  colors  and  a 
brief  description  of  what  is  shown  on  both  sides.  The  actual  date  of  issue  is  given 
for  some  bank  notes.  Data  on  major  varieties,  such  as  those  made  by  the  addition  of 
new  security  features,  are  included.  Data  on  counterfeit  features  on  a note  or  a 
warning  that  counterfeit  notes  exist,  as  well  as  data  on  recently  demonetized,  and  so 
worthless  bank  notes,  are  given  where  pertinent. 

The  import-export  restrictions  on  the  currency  for  each  country  are  given,  including 
the  amount  of  the  country's  currency  that  may  be  brought  in  and  taken  out  by  a 
visitor. 

A nine  page  illustrated  section  is  devoted  to  travelers  cheques  of  20  countries,  listing 
the  denominations  for  each  country  and  including  a photo  of  the  obverse  side  of  one 
cheque  for  each  issuer. 

The  last  two  pages  list  the  official  tourist  rate  of  exchange  for  each  country's  currency 
in  terms  of  foreign  units  per  United  States  Dollar. 

A 17  page  introductory  section  includes:  a multilingual  index  of  countries  covered; 
a listing  of  Currency  Codes  and  abbreviations:  a Currency  Index  with  the  name  or 
names  of  each  country  using  it;  a section  on  how  to  recognize  worthless  currency;  and 
a six  page  Identification  Guide  of  several  notes  from  each  of  26  countries  to  aid  in 
identifying  a country's  currency  where  the  inscriptions  are  written  in  an  exotic 
language. 

This  is  a reference  book  well  worth  having  in  library  of  all  coin  clubs,  as  well  as 
being  a good  update  for  the  current  world  paper  money  catalogs. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 
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Three  new  descriptive  catalogs  cover  Canadian  Historical  Medal  series.  “Canadian 
Exhibition,  Fair,  Carnival  Medals,  Volume  One”  by  W.K.  Cross . Released  at  the 
end  of  July  2001  by  the  publisher:  The  Charlton  Press,  2040  Yonge  Street,  Suite 
208,  Toronto,  Ontatrio,  M4S  1Z9  Canada.  For  North  America  tel:  (800)  442-6042 
and  fax  (800)  442-1542.  For  local  and  International:  tel:  (416)  488-1418  and  fax 
(416)  488-4656. 

Volume  Two  entitled  “Canadian  Association,  Commercial  and  Society  Medals”,  with 
more  than  450  pages,  is  scheduled  for  release  late  this  summer.  Volume  Three, 
entitled  “Canadian  Scholastic  Medals”,  with  over  400  pages,  is  scheduled  for 
release  this  fall. 

These  three  books  are  available  only  in  250  sets  in  two  formats.  One  format  is  a 
Collector's  Edition,  each  of  the  three  volumes  with  a different  colored  leatherette 
cover  and  with  the  title  stamped  in  gold.  The  other  format  is  the  Library  Edition, 
each  of  the  three  volumes  with  a black  leatherette  cover,  with  the  title  stamped  in 
gold.  All  books  in  each  format  are  case  bound  with  a protective  jacket.  Only  the 
volumes  in  the  Collectors  Series  will  be  signed  by  the  author  and  numbered.  Each 
book  is  8- 1/2  X 11  inches. 

Nearly  each  page  of  each  book  has  from  two  to  four  photos  of  medals  in  their  actual 
size. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  for  the  Collector's  Edition  or  the  Library  Edition  is  available 
from  the  Charlton  Press  (please  refer  to  their  address  above)  at  $448.50  Canadian  plus 
$15.00  for  shipping  and  handling.  Canadian  residents  add  1%  GST. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  for  either  edition  is  available  from  the  Charlton  Press  for 
US$  315.00  plus  US$15  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Volume  One,  entitled  “Canadian  Exhibition,  Fair  and  Carnival  Medals”  has  540 
pages,  plus  an  Introductory  Section  of  18  pages.  The  catalog  covers  all  the  technical 
details  known,  concerning  the  Foreign,  Dominion  and  Provincial  Exhibits  held  in  or 
relating  to  Canada,  since  the  first  known  medal  for  “The  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia,  Instituted  1789”,  with  a cut-off  date  of  1920  for  this 
catalog  listing. 

The  medals  are  covered  in  11  chapters  listed  in  the  following  order  in  the  book: 
Foreign  Exhibition  Medals,  and  Provincial  Medals  issued  in:  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada  / Quebec,  Upper  Canada  / Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Northwest  Territories  and  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 
Newfoundland  medals  are  not  listed,  because  no  medals  were  uncovered.  Each 
chapter  starts  with  its  own  index. 

Within  each  province,  the  medals  are  listed  by  Provincial  Societies,  Provincial 
Association,  and  then  alphabetically  by  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  were  issued. 
Within  the  above  divisions,  the  medals  have  been  cataloged  into  awards,  souvenirs 
and  badges. 
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Each  medal,  souvenir  or  badge  has  nearly  all  of  the  following  information:  the 
municipality  of  issue;  history  of  the  medal;  year  and  title  of  the  exhibition,  fair  or 
carnival  for  which  the  medal  was  issued;  an  actual  size  photo  of  both  sides  of  each 
differently  designed  medal  for  each  year,  including  major  varieties;  title  of  the  medal; 
a description  of  the  obverse  design  and  legend;  a description  of  the  reverse  design  and 
legend;  type  of  suspension  (e.g.  a metal  loop),  if  any;  description  of  the  case  of  issue 
(if  any);  the  engraver;  the  maker;  reference  numbers  in  previous  catalogs;  and  a 
specifications/pricing  table  comprising:  composition,  weight,  diameter,  thickness,  die 
axis  and  price  in  VF  and  EF  condition. 

The  text  is  spaciously  presented,  generally  with  one  medal  per  page,  however  , in  the 
case  of  a die  variety  two  medals  are  cataloged  on  the  same  page. 

Congratulations  to  the  following  people  who  produced  this  book:  W.K.  Cross 
(publisher),  Jean  Dale  (editor),  Don  Bunjevas  (assistant  editor),  Scott  Cornwall 
(photographer)  and  Davina  Rowan  (graphics). 


This  series  of  three  books  would  be  very  useful  for  dealers  in  medals  and  all  club 
libraries,  as  well  as  to  collectors  of  these  medals.  The  book  is  very  well  done,  the 
information  presented  in  a logical  manner  and  is  very  readable  with  the  different  sizes 
and  thickness  of  the  type  in  which  the  book  is  set. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 

******************************************************************** 

A STUEBER  FROM  JEVER  (GERMANY) 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 


Jever,  Karl  Wilhelm  von  Anhalt-Zerbst,  1667-1718,  1 Stueber  (KM  57) 

A small  silver  coin  in  my  collection  boldly  proclaims  itself  to  be  a Jever  stuiver.  It 
does  not  carry  a date,  so  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  indication  when  it  was 
produced.  The  obverse  has  the  legend,  in  abbreviated  Latin,  "Coin  of  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  Lord  of  Jever".  This  gives  us  our  first  clue,  for  the  first  Anhaltine  ruler  of 
Jever  was  Johann  Rudolf  of  Zerbst,  who  acquired  Jever  in  1667.  As  he  died  the  same 
year,  the  coin  was  more  likely  issued  by  his  successor  Karl  Wilhelm,  1667-1718. 
From  its  looks,  this  stuiver  was  probably  struck  in  the  first  decade  of  his  reign.  A 
later  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  became  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  When 
she,  and  after  her  the  Emperor  Paul,  inherited  Jever,  this  disconcerted  many  German 
princes,  who  did  not  like  Russia  to  have  a toehold  in  Germany.  Jever  is  located  in 
northwest  Germany  on  the  North  Sea  coast. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City.  AZ  85372:  HELP.  Desperately 
need  coins  from  Armavir  (Russian  Caucasia),  Palo  Seco  (Panama  Leper  Colonies), 
St.  Bartholomew  or  Nagorino-Karabagh  to  complete  a collection  of  World  Coins. 
What  do  you  have  to  offer  and  price. 

Roger  Desouches,  32  St.  Johns  Road.  Walthamstow,  London  E17  4JQ,  England, 
e-mail:  desl946@32sird.fsnet.co.uk  WANTED  for  my  library:  Any  Auction 

Catalogues  which  contain  any  items  of  sunken  treasure.  I have  most  of  the  major  sale 
catalogues  but  still  lack  a few  and  some  of  the  minor  ones.  I have  a number  of  spare 
catalogs,  treasure  and  non  treasure  and  general  sales  that  are  available  for 
sale/exchange,  e-mail  me  to  see  what  I have.  You  never  know  I may  have  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

John  Stribhei,  P.  O.  Box  20845,  Hot  Springs,  AK  71903:  20  pages,  Foreign  Coins, 
Medals  and  Tokens  Medieval  thru  Modern.  Large  selection  of  Crowns,  German  State 
Coinage,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Swiss  Cantons.  A nice  section  of  European  18,  19 
and  20  Century  Medals.  Write  or  phone  501-525-0989,  Fax  501-525-9723. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED  more 
copies  French  newspaper  1922-1926  La  Paria  editor  Nguyen  A1  Quoc  - Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Will  trade  extra  copies. 

Tom  Galway,  Gallery  Numis,  P.  O.  Box  620421.  Middleton.  WI  53562-0421: 

Write  for  a free  copy  of  my  List  No.  17.  This  list  covers  countries  from  A-H.  I-Z 
will  be  in  the  next  list.  Countries  with  large  listings  include  Austria,  Canada,  France, 
German  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis.  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceoff8@att.net 

Wanted  to  buy  auction  catalogs  of  Richard  Long,  Ponterio;  Spanish  colonial  catalogs 
& reference  books.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Mexico  KM  109  8R 
1806TH  XF,  KM377  8R  1891AsML  BU  - all  priced  under  catalog.  Write  for  price. 
SASE  for  complete  list  of  Mexican  Crowns. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED 

Alexander  De  Rhodes  of  Tonkin  - Cochin  China  - Champa  Books. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Czech  Republic  200Kc 
KM10-1 1.1,  KM12-17,  KM22-28,  KM34, 2000  Vitezslav  Nezvala,  IMF  World  Bank  - 
all  priced  under  catalog.  Write  for  pice. 

John  L.  Pieratt.  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C.  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED  French 

Cochin  China  - Tonkin  - Annam  masonic  coins,  medals,  books.  Vietnamese  that  are 
masons.  American  Saigon  Lodge  188  - Vietnam  masonic  tokens. 
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